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with two or three machine-guns could have stopped
an army corps, yet it was down this gorge that
Lawrence had ridden with Sherif Nasir and his
three hundred Bedouin nine months before.
After three hours the pass broadened into the
Guwera plain. The granite hills still persisted on
the left-hand border of the amphitheatre, but on
the right a new formation appeared. Great cliffs
of sandstone stood up sheer from the sandy bottom,
worn by wind and water into fantastic shapes, and
winding in and out among them were stretches of
level mud-flat over which a Rolls-Royce car could
run for miles at almost any speed. The road ran
straight for six or seven miles across the plain, skirt-
ing the left-hand border, to a solitary flat-topped
outcrop of sandstone which overhung the Guwera
post. Here were the aerodrome and the headquar-
ters of the armoured-car battery, and we stopped
for an hour to lunch and let the engines cool. We
had hardly started again before it began to rain
once more. Huddled under the tarpaulin in the
back of the car, we bumped along another eighteen
miles of heavy sand until we were brought up
against the foot of the limestone plateau which
forms the northern limit of the Guwera plain.
Corkscrewing up a shoulder of this plateau is the
Negab Pass, surely the worst bit of road that a car
has ever been asked to climb. To look at it, one
would say that it was quite out of the question, yet
five Rolls-Royce armoured cars, four Rolls-Royce
tenders, four Talbots, a Crossley, a Vauxhall, and
innumerable Ford vans were pushed up it before
the Hejaz operations were over. One of my most
vivid recollections of my work at Akaba is the
continual recurrence of this unpleasant duty. Even